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AN EPISTLE TO THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, BY 
GEORGE FOX. 
1669. 

Friends,—Dwell in the living Spirit, and 
quench not the motions of it in yourselves, 
nor the movings of it in others ; though many 
have run out, and gone beyond their measures, 
yet many more have quenched the measure 
of the Spirit of God, and have become dead 
and dull, and have questioned through a false 
fear: so there hath beer hurt both ways. 
Therefore be obedient to the power of the 
Lord, and His Spirit; war with that Philis- 
tine that would stop up your wells and springs. 
And the belief in the power keeps the spring 
open, and none to despise prophesy, neither 
to quench the Spirit ; so that all may be kept 
open to the spring, that every one’s cup may 
run over. For you may all prophesy one by 
one, and the spirit of the prophet is subject 
to the prophets. Would all the Lord’s peo- 
ple were prophets, said Moses in his time, 
when some found fault; but the last time is 
the Christian’s time, who enjoys the substance, 
Christ Jesus; and His church is called a 
priesthood, offering up spiritual sacrifices ; 
and His church are His believers in the light. 
And so in the light every one should have 
something to offer; and to offer an offering 
in righteousness to the living God, else 
they are no priests: and such as quench the 
Spirit’cannot offer, but become dull. I will 
pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh, in the 


last time, saith the Lord, which is the true 
Christian’s time; God’s sons and daughters 
shall prophesy, and your young men shall see 
visions, and your old men shall dream 
dreams: and on my servants and handmaids 
I will pour out of my Spirit in those days, 
and they shall prophesy. Now, Friends, if 
this be fulfilled, servants, handmaids, sons, 
daughters, old men, young men, every one is 
to feel the Spirit of God, by which you may 
see the things of God, and declare them to 
His praise; for with the heart man doth be- 
lieve, and with the mouth confession is made 
unto salvation : first, he has it in his heart, 
before it comes out of his mouth; and this is 
beyond that brain-beaten heady stuff which 
man has long studied about the saint’s words 
which the holy men of God spake forth as 
they were moved of the Holy Ghost. 

So with the Holy Ghost, and with the 
light and power of God, do you build upon 
Christ, the foundation and life; and by the 
same heavenly light, and power, and Spirit 
do you labor in the vineyard, and do you 
minister and speak forth the things of God, 
and do you dig for your pearls: therefore 
bring them forth, and let them be seen how 
they glister. Friends, you see how men and 
women can speak enouzh for the world, for 
merchandize, for husbandry, the ploughman 
for his plough; but when they should come 
to speak for God, they quench the Spirit, and 
do not obey God’s will. 
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But come, let us see what the wise mer- | you are reproved, either for going beyond or 
chants can say; have they found the peari | taking from it. And when any have spoken 
and field, and purchased the field which | forth the things of the Lord, by His power 
yields those glorious glistening pearls? Let | and Spirit, let them keep in the power and 
us see, what can you say for God and that | Spirit that keeps them in the humility, that 
heavenly merchandise? What can the| when they have spoken forth the things of 
ploughman say for God with his spiritual | God, they are neither higher nor lower, but 
plough ? Is the fallow-ground ploughed up? | still keep in the power, before and after ; and 
has he abundance of the heavenly seed of} being obedient to the Spirit and power of 
life? So, what can the heavenly husband. | God, it keeps them from deadness, and alive 
man say ?—has he abundance of spiritual | to God, and keeps them in a sense that they 
fruit in store? What can the thresher say— | do not go beyond and run out, as some you 
has he gotten the wheat out of the sheaf, the | know have done: and all that hath come for 
heavenly wheat, with his heavenly flail? | want of living in the power of God, and in 
And let us see, what can the spiritual plough- | His Spirit, which keeps all things in subjec- 
man, husbandman, and thresher, say for | tion and in order, and in the true fear of the 
God; and how have they labored in the} Lord, always to feel the presence of the Lord 
vineyard, that they may have their penny? with you. 

Some are breakers of clods in the vineyard, Come, fishermen, what have you caught 
some are weeders, some are cutting off the | with your nets? Whatcan you say for God? 
brambles and bushes, and fitting the ground, | Your brethren Peter and John, fishermen, 
and cutting up the roots with the heavenly | could say much for God. Read in the Acts 
axe for the seed, some are harrowing in, some | and you may see; I would not have you de- 
are gathering and laying up the riches. So | generate from their spirit. 
you may see, here are merchants, = Sheperds and herdsmen, where are you? 
| 
| 





harrowers, weeders, reapers, threshers, in| What can you say now for God, whose abid- 
God’s vineyard, yet no one is to find fault | ing is much in the fields? David, Jacob, and 
with another, but all laboring in their places, | Amos, your fellow-shepherds and herdsmen, 
praising the Lord, looking to Him for their | (do not you see?) they could say much for 
wages, their heavenly penny of life from the|God. I would have you to be like them, 
Lord of life. and not to degenerate from their spirit. 

So none are to quench the Spirit, nor to} Come tradesmen, tent-makers, physicians, 
despise prophecy, lest ye limit the Holy One ; | and custom-men, what can you say tor God ? 
and every one is to minister as he hath re-| Do not you read that your fellow-tradesmen 
ceived the grace, which hath appeared toall|in ages past could say much for God? Do 
men, which brings salvation; so that the | not degenerate from their spirit. Do not you 
Lord’s grace, His light, His truth, and Spirit, | remember the accusations of the wise and 
and power, may have the passage and the | learned Grecians, when the apostles preached 
rule in ail men and women ; that by it and| Christ among them, that they were called 
from it in all He ray have the glory, who is | poor tradesmen and fishermen! Therefore 
blessed forever and ever. The Lord hath | be faithful. The preachers of Jesus Christ 
said: “ From the rising of the sun to the go- | now are the same to the wise of the world as 
ing down of the same, my name shall be great | then. G. F. 
among the Gentiles.” Now mark, Friends, - 
this is a large space wherein God’s name shall THINGS WORTH FORGETTING. 
be great. And the Lord further saith: “In| How much wiser we would be, if we could 
every place incense shall be offered unto my | remember all the things worth remembering 
name, and a pure offering; for my name | that occur day by day all around us! And 
shall be great among the heathen, saith the | how much better we would be, if we could 
Lord of hosts.” Now mark, Friends, this | forget all that is worth forgetting! It is al- 
heavenly incense, and pure offering, is a| most frightful and altogether humiliating, to 
spiritual offering, which is to be offered by the | think how much there is in the common on- 
spirit to God, who isa Spirit ; then here none | going of domestic and social life, which de- 
quenches the Spirit of God in his own heart ; | serves nothing but to be instantly forgotten. 
and all such come under the title of the royal | Yet it is equally amazing how large a class 
priesthood, offering up spiritual sacrifices ; | seem to have no other business but to repeat 
which royal priesthood has a priest that lives | and perpetuate these very things. That is 
forever, Christ Jesus. the vocation of gossips—an order of society 

And, Friends, do not quench the Spirit, nor | that perpetrates more mischief than all the 
abuse the power: when it moves and stirs in| combined plagues of Egypt put together. 
you, be obedient ; but do not go beyond, nor | Blessed is that man or woman who can let 
add to it, nor take from it; for if you do, |! drop all the burs and thistles, instead of pick- 
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ject. Man asserts his auperiori.y over the 
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ing them up and fastening them on the pass- | determine a purpose for which an object ex- 
enger! Would we only let the vexing and | ists in relation to its own sphere; the diffi- 
malicious sayings die, how fast the lacerated | culty lies in determining the ulterior end of 
and scandal ridden world would get healed | that sphere,—the use of the whole. An ani- 
and tranquilized! Forget the gossipings and | mal being given, we can trace the relation of 
bickerings, the backbitiugs and sneaking inu-| part to part and find a use for every organ 
endoes; and remember only the little gleams} and an adaptation of every member to the 
of sunshine and poetry that can illuminate | comfort and well-being of the creature so or- 
the humblest life if we will only drive away | gavized. But when we seek further and in- 
and forget the clouds engendered by things | quire the purpose for which that animal ex- 
that should never be remembered. ists, its use in relation to a higher end, that 
; aha bs question is not so easily solved,—is insoluble 

From Iledge’s Primeval World of Hebrew Tredition. on merely teleological grounds. Man as the 
THE BRUTE CREATION. head of earthly creations is apt to refer all 


a aa Sea — the mt — ee things to himself, and to fancy that other 
every beast of the field and every fowl of the air, | + 4. 2. £ . Sate. 
and brought them unto Adam to see what he would animals <a for his use alone, as minis 

ters to his need and pleasure. The horse 


call them. And whatsoever Adam called every 
living creature, that was the name thereof.’’—Gev. | exists for the sake of the saddle, the cattle 
ii. 19. for their draught and their flesh, the elephant 
To name is to class, to subordinate, to sub | for its ivory, the whale for its oil. And as 
for those animals whose service he has not 
learned to command, from whose existence he 
ha* yet derived no apparent advantage, he is 
fain to suppose that in some mysterious way 
they also assist in this ministry and are made 
conducive to his well-being. 

Spiritually considered, the brute creation 
may be said to exist for man, as the visible 
embodiment of spiritual truths. As such, it 
derives from him its true and best import. 
Inferior auimals are prophetic of man, they 
are graduated approaches to his perfect or- 
ganism, the articulations of a series which 
finds its consummation in “the human form 
divine.” Lavater found but twenty-four re- 
moves in the scale of beauty between the fea- 
tures of the frog and the face of the Apollo 
Belvidere,—each successive delineation re- 
sembling its predecessor so nearly as to be 
distinguishable only on minute examination. 
Spirituaily speaking, man is the end and aim 
of the animal world. But.we are not, there- 
fore, to assume that animals exist for the sake 
of man in the base utilitarian sense, as if 
their highest use were to minister to his per- 
sonal necessities. To prove the insufficiency 
of this view we have only to go a step fur- 
ther and inquire the use of man himself. Do 
you say that man exists for the service of his 
Master? The same may be said, for aught 
we know, of all animals. Do you say that 
man exists for his own satisfaction and joy 
in being? The same is true of other tribes. 
The happiness of all His creatures we must 
helieve to be equally dear to the Maker of 
all, and the well-being of each as much the 
end for which that creature exists as human 
well-being is the end of man. The joy of an 
insect sporting in the sun is as much an end 
of God’s creation as the supreme ecstasy of 
an immortal soul. The lower orders exist 
not for the sake of man alone any more than 


brute creation in this that he can name and 
classify them, not they him. He subjects 
them in his thought, and so demonstrates the 
ascendency of thought and the thinking mind 
over dumb, irrational life. No doubt abor- 
iginal man was dimly conscious of this ascen- 
dency. No doubt he discerned or suspected 
in himself a higher type and a nobler calling 
as he gazed on those animated but uncon- 
scious natures, as he looked into those eyes 
through which no rational soul looked back 
into his owa. He found there no response to 
his thought and no “ helpmeet” for his affee- 
tions ; he felt that these creatures belonged t+ 
another sphere, that between his pature and 
theirs an impassable gulf was set. * “ = * 

The brute world still confronts the human 
as in the beginning. The “ Lord God” who 
“ brought ” the tribes of earth and air to the 
first man still brings them as objects for man 
to consider and to name. A rich and mani- 
fold world it is, this brute creation! Its 
place and function in the universal economy 
is a topic of more than speculative interest. 
This, too, is a part of the great Revelation, a 
chapter in the God given Bible of nature. 
To what purpose this multitudinous array 
and endless variety of animal life? The hu- 
man mind constitutionally inclines to tele- 
ological judgments. The idea of use, the 
idea answering to the question, wherefore? 
to what end? intrudes itself in all our in- 
quiries. We are not content with the simple 
existence of any finite nature; we seek in 
every object some ulterior end, a use in rela 
tion to something else, a purpose beyond 
itself. This want of the mind is not always 
satisfied by what the senses report or science 
reveals. This ulterior end is not always dis- 
coverable. We can generally detect the use 
of parts in relation to a given whole. We 


ee 
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man exists for theirs. If viewed collectively, 


he is their head and they his members; 
viewed individually, they have an indepen- 
dent existence of their own, and the same 
right that he has to their place in nature and 
their share in its joys. The brute creation, it 
is likely, existed for ages before man arrived 
on the earth; it might continue to exist 
though man were destroyed. It exists for 
its own sake as well as man’s, and because 
the infinite Father, though sufficient to him 

self and infinitely blest in his own perfection, 
has not chosen to abide in self-contemplation, 
but has poured himself forth in creative ac- 
tion, producing a universe of sentient beings 
out of the fulness of His thought and Jove. 
The greatest possible amount of sentient ex- 
istence compatible with the greatest amount 
of individual well-being, and, conversely, the 
greatest amount of individual well-being com 

patible with the largest number of individ- 
uals ;—this I suppose to be the aim, plan, and 
final cause of creation. This end is attained, 
not by making a few individuals supremely 
happy, but by making an infinity of beings 
partially happy,—each as perfect in its way 
and sphere as the welfare of the whole will 
allow. 


Hence the unmeasured, immeasurable ex- 
tent and variety of animated nature, peopling 
all worlds and filling every particle of matter 


with life and joy. But a small portion of 
this immensity is known tous. The task of 


naming the creatures of earth which the 
“ Lord God” assigned to the first man will 
hardly be completed by the last. We know 
not how many millenniums man has had his 
being on this planet, but we know that all 
these millenniums have not sufficed to finish 
the lesson of zodlogy assigned to Adam in 
Eden. Many thousands of animals man has 
noted and set down in his text books, but 
every year adds new discoveries, and who can 
say what numbers may still have eluded his 
search, since every drop of water is peopled 
with forms of animal life whose existence is 
appreciable only by magnifying instruments 
which increase a thousand-fold the visual 
power of the eye? No marvel of creation is 
more astounding than the sumless profusion, 
the prodigality of animal life which we en- 
counter in those microscopic recesses where 
science shows us 


‘SAll matter quick, and bursting into birth,” 


especially if we include the fossil world, to- 
gether with existing life,in our view. Dr. 
Lardner asserts that among the Pyrenees 
whole mountains consist of little else than 
the tossilized remains of minute shell-fish, 
which it must have taken innumerable cen- 
turies to accumulate. Mr. Ellis in his “ Chem- 


















istry of Creation ”* tell us that most of the 


limestone of the world is made up of the 
relics of insects possessing the faculty of sep- 
arating the salts of lime from the waters of 
the ocean. Another class of insects is found 
in a certain species of stone in such numbers 
that two thousand millions have been com- 


puted to the cubic inch. Of other terrestrial 


kinds who can say what unknown tribes may 
yet lurk in the bosom of the earth and the 
depths of the sea? And then, if we carry 


our thought beyond this earth, who can guess 


what wealth of animated nature may people 
the orbs which accompany ours in its solar 
round, what countless myriads of living forms 
the sovereign sun, a million times larger than 
our earth, may hide beneath its veil of light ; 
or what new and unimaginable aspects the 
brute creatien may assume in the star-groups 
which island the upper deep! Doubtless, 
these worlds are also the abodes of living, 
sentient beings, children of one Parent, clients 
of one Bounty, inspired by one Soul. 

The Hebrew idea of the brute creation is 
that of a world of which man is the absolute 
and rightful sovereign as well xs the animal 
head. The Old Testament, it is true, exhib- 
its marks of occasional sympathy with the 
lower orders, as in that beautiful one hun- 
dred and fourth Psalm, and in the sublime 
strains of the Book of Job. But, on the 
whole, the Hebrew feeling in relation to 
brutes is best represented in those portions of 
their Scriptures which figure the inferior ani- 
mals as given over toman unconditionally, for 
his good pleasure. “The fear of you and 
the dread of you shall be upon every beast of 
the earth and upon every fowl of the air and 
upon all the fishes of the sea ; into your hand 
they are delivered. Every movirg thing 
that liveth shall be meat for you; even as 
the green herb have I given you all things.” 


the patriarchs the Psalmist exultingly ac- 
cepts: “Thou hast put all things under his 
feet ; all sheep and oxen, yea, and the fowls 
of the air and the fishes of the sea.” 

The Hebrew looked upon the animal world 
as existing only for the sake of man; aad 
though, as [ said, occasional traces of sym- 
pathy appear, the prevailing sentiment seems 
to have been indifference or contempt. A re- 
markable illustration of this is the way in 
which the Scriptures speak of dogs, the most 
moral of brutes. It is a curious fact that 
there is not a single instance in the Old and 
New Testaments—I mean in the canonical 
books—in which dogs are spoken of other- 
wise than in terms of abhorrence and con- 


tempt. In the apocryphal Book of Tobit 





* Quoted in ** Preadamite Man.”’ 


This old tradition dating from the time of 
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mention is made of a dog without the accom-|as to shield as well as it can the beast of bur- 


panying note of scorn. And this in the an- 
cient literature of the Hebrews, so far as I 
know, is the only exception. It is not a 
pleasing feature of the Hebrew character. In 
this respect the Hebrew religion contrasts 
unfavorably with that of the Hindus, al- 
though vastly superior to it in things more 
essential. The Hindu mind regards the 
brute creation as having equal rights with 
the human, as having an equal right to be, 
existing equally for its own sake, or as mani- 
festation, equally sacred, of the one eternal 
indivisible Being, present alike in all the 
kingdoms of nature, and equally at home in 
all ; delighting in all and justified in all. The 


den from merciless blows. It is often asked 
if society improves. One proof of the progress 
of refinement, of the growth of Christian sen- 
timent and its application to real life, is the 
now so frequent occurrence in Christian lands 
of societies for prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals. Such societies are needless where the 
Hindu feeling toward animals prevails. There 
Christian missionaries in their efforts to con- 
vert the natives find, it is said, a serious ob- 
stacle in the knowledge which the people 
have of the manner in which brutes are 
treated by Christians. In those lands there 
are hospitals for the cure of sick animals in- 


| stituted, not, as is sometimes the case with us, 


brute no more exists for man than man ex-| jin the interest of property, but in the interest 
ists for the brute; both are children of one! of mercy, not for the sake of the owners, but 


Father, both bear His signature in the mira- 
cle of life. As animals He cares equally for 
both,—as much for the animal as He does for 
the animal man. Apart from the spiritual 
life, which is quite distinct from animal, and 
Is not to be considered in this connection, 
man and brute have essentially one nature. 
It is the merit of the Hindu view of creation 
that it recognizes this fact. It acknowledges 
and adores the one Being in all creatures. 
“Such art thou,” it bids men remember in 
the contemplation of every animal. Man 
represents all animals in his composition, 
and every animal has something of man in its 
make. This is the Hindu view of creation 
as opposed to the Hebrew, and this, I think, 
is the Christian view sufficiently indicated by 
that saying of Jesus, “* Not a sparrow falls to 
the ground without your Father.” The ani- 
mal kingdom is not separated from us by a 
gulf which places them beyond our sympathy 
and fellow-feeling. So far as we are animals 
they are fellows with us, children of one 
Father, partakers of one life. 

It foilows from this view that brutes have 


of the animals. And travellers report, as a 
common occurrence, that when an individual 
has experienced unexpected good fortune he 
manifests his gratitude by purchasing caged 
birds in the market and letting them fly out- 
side of the walls of the city. Christendom 
has yet much to learn from the heathen na- 
tions whom it seeks with a laudable and 
Christian zeal to convert. But the beauty 
and glory of Christianity is that Christendom 
can learn and will learn; that it does not 
shut itself out from the light, but receives it, 
desires it. Its faith is progressive, its moral 
is progressive, it knows that whatever is fair 
and kind and gentle aud humane is accord- 
ing to Christ,—is required by Hislaw. That 
law contains by implication, though it does not 
specify, all the humanities and all the vir- 
tues. And tenderness to animals is one of 
the humanities and one of the virtues. Chris- 
tianity does not explicitly enjoin it, neither 
| does it explicitly enjoin abolition of slavery ; 
‘and slavery has been practised through all 
these centuries by Christian nations. But 
' Christian sentiment has come to perceive that 


claims on human sympathy and good-will. | slavery is cruel and wrong, and, therefore, 
We are not at liberty to deal with them as; ynechristian. And Christian sentiment will 
mere chattels and commodities without sensi-| eo me in due time to perceive that all abuse 


bilities or rights. They have rights which | of animals, all injustice to animals, is un- 


no statute can defiae and no legislation en- | ehrjstian ; that not the Hebrew theory of the 
} ’ 


force, but which educated teeling prescribes 
and enlightened conscience will exact. That 
well-known precept which expresses a refined 
sense of right exceeding all civil legislation, 
but so comprehensive, so universally applica- 
ble, and so evidently just that it bears the 
name of the Golden Rule,—to deal with 
others as we in like conditions would be 
dealt with,—embraces the animal world as 
well as the human in its large provision. 
The applications of that rule to animals must 
be left to the conscience of every right-minded 
person. Yet the civil law in enlightened 
communities so far interferes in this province 


| brute creation which Christendom inherited 
from Judaism, and which fiads expression in 
those questionable words of Paul,—* Doth 
God care for oxen ?”—but the Hindu theory 
which teaches sympathy with animals on the 
ground of fellowship with the brute creation, 
is most in accordance with the spirit of Christ. 


(To becontinue'l.) 
— 


“THe GrowTH OF Sin.—A single snow- 
flake is but a very small thing, so one sin in- 
dulged may appear of but little consequence. 
But a number of snow-flakes falling all day 
long, hiding the landmarks, drifting over the 
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doors, gathering upon mountains to come | little playmate, or even a stranger, who might 
down in avalanches, and to cover trees, houses, | be giving vent to passion or wrong language, 
and even whole villages! each one alone may | and he would always say “ how sorry he was 
be small, but altogether they are all but irre-| to hear it,” and frequently remarked, “he 
sistible. Sosin indulged grows and increases, | hoped what he had said would have some In- 
until it becomes a mighty power, which, but | fluence.” He has been called in the bright- 
for God’s help, will wreck our immortal | ness and purity of his life, and though the 
souls. We must strive by God’s grace to put | messenger gave but an untimely warning, he 
away a/l evil from us.” was ready for the summons, and as a beauti- 
seeregn xeneeainens ful bud scarcely opened by the morning light. 

A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF HENRY C.| he has been transplanted from cur shadowy 
CORNEAU, earth to bloom in the eternal sunshine of the 

Who died First mo. 18th, in his 11th year. | Father's love. May we who are left te 
Read at a meeting of the Teachers of| treasure his memory, labor more faithfully 


Friends’ First-day School, Race Street, held | with thankful hearts that he was with us, if 


2d mo. 5th, 1871. but for a little while, and be able to say, 
Since the last meeting of teachers we have | ‘¢ There are loves and duties around us still, 

been called to — with sadness the vacant ‘ ae prea net Pre —— 

place of one of our loving band; one whose ce oe ee 

name, though no longer recorded here, has — Se ee — — 

doubtless been written in the Lamb’s Book| _hi/adelphia, 2d mo. 17, 1871. 

of Life; and he whom we so fondly loved as aiceot aed cies 


a member of our First-day Class, has been| “ Wuen we live in close sympathy with 
gathered by the Great Teacher ito His | #00ther, we receive and impart every moment. 
heavenly fold. The memory of our cherished Take a day passed with a friend, unrecorded 
pupil, Henry C. Corneau, brings with it a by any remarkable event; such a day as an 
fragrance of purity and goodness which will | U2interested observer might pronounce a very 
always shed an influence over all who knew common-place one. It has not been common- 
him, and to us as well as the pupils with place to you. The glance comprehended 
whom he associated, his life has proved an without a word spoken ; the smile that has 
example. Though his connection with the | recognized your thought; the trifling need 
school has been of comparatively short dura-| that has made a way for a gift valueless to 
tion, his deportment was so'characterized by | any one but you, and precious to you as a 
those beautiful qualities of truth and integrity | Memento of the hand that gave, and the cir- 
of purpose, made doubly attractive by his | Cumstance that drew it forth ;—all these foot- 
loving manner, that we realize as we look | Pritts of time leave the day, so uneventful to 
back over the period of our mingling, that others, full of sweet memories to loving hearts. 
each hour gave us instruction. ee 

His mind gave evidence of a maturity that BLOODY RELIGION. 
is seldom seen in one so young, and his clear| Is the religion of Jesus Christ a bloody re- 
perceptions of right and-wrong and his con-|ligion? This may seem at first an idle ques- 
stant desire to do that which he knew to be} tion, but it is the natural exclamation arising 
right, left much to hope for in his manhood’s | from the circumstances and lessons around 
years. me. For instance, even while I write and 

Though his duties in the First-day School | you read, men called Christians are by hun- 
were always marked by a thorough perform- | dreds of thousands engaging in mutual des- 
ance of them, perhaps there was one more|truction. They literally cut each other to 
than all others in our recollection of him, | pieces by machinery, and, doubtless, the ma- 
that especially claimed our admiration, and | jority know not for what; only they have 
seemed to endear him more closely to us; and | studied the “ bloody science,” and now the 
we almost think we hear his clear, impressive | command is given for action. And when a 
voice and see his dignified, though child-like | large slaughter is made it is deemed a fit oc- 
form as he stood so often before us; and as/ casion for bonfires and rejoicing! Should a 
the well selected text was given bearing the | stranger from another planet descend and take 
evidence of his appreciation of that which he | a bird’s-eye-view of the battles on the Rhine, 





offered to others, we have all known its power | and then behold the victors running to Ber- 
over our minds. His heart had received the| lin to sing Ze Deum and light their fires, 
Father’s love, and from earliest childhood it | would he not think he had reached the in- 
had been his constant desire to prove by his | fernal regions, or some heathen land whose 
example that which is right in the Heavenly | god delighted in blood? But Christians are 
sight. engaged on both sides, and if not attended by 

It was his practice kindly to reprove any | the ministers of their religion, they at least re- 
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ceive their sanction and prayers from the 
pulpits at home. And more than 200,000,- 
000 people, who have received more or less 
instructions from the teachings of Jesus 
Christ, are consenting to this thing. Hence 
the question, “ Is the religion of Jesus Christ 
a bloody religion ?” 

Again the question arises with double force, 
when we remember that for the past ten cen- 
turies the most terrible wars of the world have 
been waged by Christian nations. The first 
missionary India sends to Christendom (Ba- 
boo Keshub Chunder Sen) teaches us a les- 
son of peace He says, “I belong to amild, 
gree race, and by nature, by religion, and 

y education, am opposed to all war. As a 
Hindoo, I really cannot see how followers of 
the Prince of peace can fight—war is a dis- 
grace to Christendom.” One of our foreign 
missionaries writes, “The heathen say that 
wherever Christians go they whiten the earth 
with human bones. We do not want your 
bloody religion.” Soldiers from Christendom 
have butchered heathens in the “ Opium 
War,” and other similar cases, until in all 
parts of the East a hatred of Christian sol- 
diers, as they call them, is proverbial. Our 
own quiet and largely Christian land sends 
abroad one of her sons to witness the work of 
war, that he may become more perfect in the 
art of killing men. Is this science one of the 
legitimate fruits of Christian thought? Is 
“Prince of Peace” a delusive title applied to 
one who delights in war? Is the religion of 
Jesus a bloody religion ? 

A correspondent from Boston sends the 
above to the New York Tribune. The ques- 
tions asked are pertinent. Why all this ex- 
penditure of blood and treasure? Why are 
towns battered and burned, fields laid waste, 
men mowed down like grass, and two nations 
turned intoa camp? Why? Because men 
and nations do not practice the religion of 
Jesus Christ. 








FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 


I have wanted to write to thee since thy ac- 
ceptable little visit here, but a desire to 
write and a qualification to impart something 
that may be satisfactory or useful are not 
always the same. I heard a person speak in 
a public meeting lately, who appeared to 
have nothing opened to his mind but the de- 
sire to speak, and I thought it dry work— 
often there seemed a stop; and then some 
different subject was introduced. So it may 
be with my letter, but there may be this 
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difference, that I shall burden only one 
mind,—even her’s whom I love, and who has 
already a full portion of exercise for her 
sensitive mind and delicate frame, while a 
public communication that lacks the life 
and savor of the Divine anointing may bur- 
den many. Oh! for preservation from a 
formal, lifeless ministry in the church ; and 
oh! for preservation from dry and formal 
converse, either vocally or with the pen. 
But, my dear child, my daughter in the 
Truth, where art thou sitting? This is the 
language of inquiry that arises in my mind 
towards thee. Is it under the vine and fig 
tree, where nothiug can make afraid? My 
wish is to see thee and to feel thee there. 
Hope would fain find thee where Mary sat, 
in stillness in the house of thy own heart— 
not anxious, nor careful and troubled about 
many things. But how can a mind exer- 
cised on behalf of the welfare of others, re- 
main without anxiety or concern? The 
children want bread, they want milk, they 
need food. Go, my daughter, feed them, 
nurse them, in simplicity. Bea child with 
little children, sit where they sit, feel 
what they feel, “feed my lambs,” “ feed my 
sheep,” nourish the innocent life, in thyself, 
in others. Rachel “ kept her father’s sheep,” 
in ancient days. She brought them to the 
watering place. Do thou likewise, and the 
Divine blessing attend thy care and labor. 

I hear you have evening meetings again 
this winter, but I have not heard how they 
are held—that is, whether to profit and edifi- 
cation or otherwise. But I hear also of an- 
other class of meetings in your city, some- 
times called parties, even among Friends or 
their children. With these I have no unity, 
if I understand their nature and object. I 
am a friend to social intercourse, and the 
privileges and advantages of good society, 
but I believe the superficiality and excess 
of parties produce a very weakening and dis- 
sipating effect on the mind. Surely Friends 
ought to bear a faithful testimony against 
these, protracted as they often are to very 
unseasonable heurs, and also extended to 
large circles. You know how these things 
operate, and I mourn with the mourners 
over the “slain of the daughters of my peo- 
ple.” But I apprehend your Women’s Month- 
ly and Quarterly Meetings are the proper 
places to mingle your concerns, and encour- 
age one another to hold up the testimonies 
of Truth, and the dignity and authority of 
Christian parents and heads of families. Of 
Abraham it was said: “I know him that he 
will command his children and his house- 
hold.” But of Leah it was said, she “ was 
tender-eyed.” Some fears attend me that 
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toc many Friends in your city and elsewhere 
may be classed with Leah. Discipline, right 
discipline of faithful parents, is a great 
blessing to children.” . . . 





My dear friend in her last acceptable 
epistolary commurication gave a reason that 
operates upon me with advancing age in re- 
lation to letter-writing, that is, “I find in 
myself less inclination than formerly to 
transmit my thoughts to paper.” But while 
I think it is too early in life for thee to avail 
thyself of this excuse, I hope it will be 
some palliation for my tardiness. I have an 
old letter written by Esther Tuke of York, 
England, which amply illustrates the same 
kind of old age disposition. I, however, am 
yet favored with my powers of thought and 
memory, and these often revert to thee and 
the sick chamber, and to thy many cares, 
anxieties and exercises. "Tis thus we can 
mentally visit and sympathize with, and 
sometimes pray for one another. As age ad- 
vances, | must expect to lose one thing after 
another that has been amongst the comforts 
of this life, and I would like to meet and 
sustain these privations and the increasing in- 
firmities of this tabernacle like a philosopher 
and a Christian. But in this as in all other 
things, Divine support and heavenly wisdom 
are to be sought and waited for and depend- 
ed on. * * * * 
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InprvipuaL Lasor.—In view of occupy- 
ing the column usually reserved for editoria! 
matter, we sometimes feel as if we, ourselves, 
have need of the word of encouragement 
which quickens and renews energy—and that 
anything which can proceed from our pen 
must fall short in conveying in its fullness, 
the desire that exists, that the blessed cause 
of Truth may not only prosper, but that we 
may do what our “hands find to do,” with 
an earnestness, inspired by the love of the 
Father. It is evident that many minds are 
dissatisfied with shadows, and that there is a 
growing thirst for realities. 

Several communications in sympathy with 
this idea, lie before us. They have hada 
careful re-perusal with reference to their pub- 
lication, but we are obliged to decline them. 

There is a suitableness which cannot be 
disregarded, and in such cases personal con- 
siderations must not have the priority. Arti- 












cles which have cost the authors time, and 


perhaps trouble, are not consigned to the 


“ waste-basket” without regret. 


We believe there are those who will under- 


stand our meaning, and we hope the remarks 


will be accepted in the same kindly spirit in 
which they are made. If we have under- 
stood the contributions alluded to, the con- 
cern of each Friend may be comprised under 
the head of individual faithfulness, so that 
the members of our Society may not hold a 
nominal faith in the glorious Principle of 
which we make a profession; but that our 
fruits may prove there is an abiding in the 
Vine. Much is expected from those who 
claim to stand in the liberty which Truth 
gives. It is toward such we look for an ex- 
emplification of the “ Golden rule.” Sympa- 
thy with humanity in its varied conditions, 
is the channel through which our love of 
goodness and truth are manifested. 


It places man in a position in which he 
may be truly helpful to those who need help. 
The ministration of one under the influence 
of this Christian spirit, has a two fold advan- 
tage, in that it not only affords physical'com- 
fort, but also imparts a sense of the origin of 
good. 

In this way man becomes God’s interpre- 
ter, and executes the mission of “ doing good 
to both the souls and bodies of men.” It has 
been said that “no man liveth to himself.” 
This law is fully recognized by the disciple 
of Christ, and it is one that will ever be 
maintained. Whether we are sensible of it 
or not, we are more or less interested and af- 
fected by the uprightness of one another. 
Individual progress assists all. Much as we 
may shrink from the responsibility, and be 
disposed to persuade ourselves that we are 
“not our brother’s keeper,’ the inward 
Teacher will remonstrate, and if we listen to 
its gentle pleadings, we shall be brought out 
of our narrow hold, and made to feel that we 
cannot cast our burden upon another. We 


are to aid in a work, the completeness of 
which depends upon a willingness on the 
part of each one to put the shoulder to the 
wheel, and do his part toward elevating the 
moral standard, so that evil may be regarded 
It may be that the more 


in its true light. 
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extensive the knowledge of the magnitude of 
evils which abound, the more herculean the 
task may appear to remove them; but 
strength will be furnished in proportion to 
the labor required : and if Infinite Wisdom 
direct our efforts, we will doubtless be made 
eye-witnesses of the Omnipotence of that 
Arm whigh is extended for the ingathering 
of the children of men—not only from one 
fold or one family, but from the east and the 
west, from the north and the south—for veri- 


ly, all who will come may come, and be saved 
“with an everlasting salvation.” 


<2» - 


MARRIED. 

SANBORN—COOK.—On the 14th of Sixth month, 
1870, at the residence of the bride’s parents, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Nestor Sanborn, of Brooklyn, 
L. I., to Caroline V., youngest daughter of Thomas 
and Ann Cook, of Point Pleasant, Ocean Co., N. J. 

HOLLINGS WORTH—MOORE.—On the 2lst of 
Twelfth month, 1870, at the house of David Foulke, 
with the approbation of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, 
Edward P., son of Awos and Lois Hollingsworth, of 
Little Falls Monthly Meeting, Maryland, to Hannah 
F. Moore, daughter of the late Samuel and Ann 
Moore, of Upper Merion. 

——-  -—9e - — 
DIED. 

ARMITAGE.—At her residence, Yongestreet, on 
the 23d of Seventh month, 170, Mary, wife of 
Amos Armitage, in the 80th year of her age. She 
was 4 member of that Monthly Meeting from its first 
establishment, and held the station of elder for 
many years. 

DENNIS.— At the residence of his son-in law, in 
Tecumseth, on the 16th of Eighth month, 1870, 
Nathan Dennis, an elder of Yonge Street Monthly 
Meeting, aged about 80 years. His remains were 
interred in Friends’ burying-ground at Schomburg, 
on the 18th of the same month, on which oceasion 
a large number of Friends assembled. 

JOHNSON.--In Wallace townstip, Chester Co., 
Pa., on the 3d of Third month, 1871, Lizzie H., in- 
fant daughter of Joseph H. and Laura A. Johnson, 
aged 4 months. 

WILSON.— In New Brighton, Pa., on the 18th of 

Eighth menth, 1870, Phebe H., daughter of David 
Wilson, deceased, of Newcastle Co., Del. 
_ JENKINSON.—On the Ist inst., at her residence 
in Kennett, Chester Co., Pa., of pneumonia, Edith, 
wife of Thomas Jenkinson, in the 78th year of her 
age. 

JENKINS.—On the morning of the 8th inst., at 
his residence in Camden, Del., Jabez Jenkins, near 
the close of his 77th year, being afflicted several 
years with paralysis; a member of Camden Month- 
ly Meeting. 

~~ 108 
WESTBURY QUARTERLY MEETING. 

The following changes have been made in the 
Circular Meetings : 

Instea? of holding a meeting at Yonkers, it will 
be held at Mt. Vernon, same date and hour as given 
in the Almanac. 

The Circular Meetings at West Chester, N. Y., 
have been discontinued. The other meetings are 
to be held as stated in the Almanac issued by 
Friends’ Publication Association. 





CIRCULAR MEE‘INGS. 


3d mo. 19. Haverford, Pa., 3 P.M. 
” Manhasset, N. Y., 11 A.M. 


= Port Washington, N. Y., 3} P.M. 
4th mo. 2, Frankford, Pa., 3 P.M. 

Camden, N. J., 3 P.M. 

- Providence, Pa., 3 P.M. 

= Jericho, L. I.. 11 A.M. 

a9 Oyster Bay, N. Y., 3} P.M. 

. Penn’s Manor, Pa., 10 A.M. 


A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Asso- 
ciation will be held on Seventh-day evening, the 
18th inst., in the Monthly Meeting room of Friends’ 
Meeting-house, at 15th and Race Sts., at 7} o’clock. 
Wn. Heacock, Clerk. 











A WINTER VISIT TO MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


A letter in the Providence Press gives the 
following very interesting account of a trip 
up Mount Washington last week, and of a 
visit to the observatory upon the mountain. 

We started up the mountain after a brief 
delay, first taking a steep lumber path a 
little distance through the woods, but soon 
striking the railroad track, along which or 
upon which we continued the rest of the 
way. We had brought in snow-shoes to use 
if necessary, but found they were not re- 
quired, and left them at the depot below. 
The snow-crust was in most places hard 
enough to bear our weight, and the snow was 
so deep as to cover over the low bushes, and 
above the stunted trees and inequalities in 
the rocks. One danger met with in the 
vicinity of “Jacob’s Ladder,” and also in 
other places, was the slippery condition of 
the icy crust. At and above “ Jacob's Lad- 
der” the path is steepest and the most dan- 
gerous, for a misstep and a slip might pre- 
cipitate one into the deep and rocky ravine 
back of Mount Clay. Then again, if the 
wind blows from any other quarter than 
northwest, it sweeps over the other mountains 
at this place, making the journey more haz- 
ardous still. Under favorable circumstances, 
which mean good weather, an absence of 
high winds, and a good state of the surface, 
the mountain may be ascended on foot easier 
in winter than in summer, but nevertheless, 
none except the most hardy ought to attempt 
a journey, fora change of all these condi- 
tions may occur on the way. We encoun- 
tered a little snow-squall about one-third the 
way up, and in the neighborhood of the 
Gulf Tank (opposite the head of the Great 
Gulf) ran into a violent snow storm accom- 
panied by a strong south, south-west wind. 
We took the trip easily, stopping frequently 
to rest, and accomplished it in four hours and 
a half, far less fatigued than we had expect- 
ed to be. Upon arriving at the summit we 
found that the wind was blowing at the rate 
of forty-five miles an hour. 








we 


-with an endless screw at the bottom. 
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We met with a cordial reception from the 
remaining members of the party—Sergeant 
Theodore Smith, of the U. S. Storm Signal 
Corps, and S. A. Nelson, of Georgetown, 
Mass., who holds the position of Assistant 
Observer, and were soon comfortably en- 
sconced in the snuggery Prof. Huntington 
and his companions have made their winter 
home. 

The party did not inhabit either the Tip- 
Top or Summit Houses, but a portion of the 
new railway depot. Those who visited Mount 
Washington last summer will remember 
that this building was erected last season. 
It occupies an exposed site upon the very 
summit, and its roof is higher than that 
of either the Tip-Top or Summit Houses. A 
rvom has been fitted up in one corner of 
this building, lined and otherwise made com- 
fortable, and here the scientific explorers 
after knowledge make their abiding place 
The room is a sleeping-room, sitting room, 
parlor, kitchen, dining-room, library, observa- 
tory and telegraph office. Outside the little 
room, in the more open part of the depot, 
are stored the coals and most of the provi- 
sions. Inside every inch of space is utilized 
in some way, and there is a grand conglom- 
eration of scientific instruments, books, cook- 
ing utensils, mechanical implements of vari- 
ous kinds, ete. Two stoves occupy the cen- 
tre of the room, one a cook stove and the 
other of the parlor pattern, being used solely 
for heating purposes. Two double windows, 
barred without by strips of board, admit 
light. The “bunks” and also the telegraph 
Instrument and battery occupy one end of 
the room. The door opening directly from 
this room is an ordinary affair, but the out- 
side door is nothing but an aperture about 
two feet square, elevated about two feet from 
the floor. The thermometers hang in a pro- 
tected place just outside the “front door.” 

There is probably more curiosity in regard 
to the manner in which the velocity of the 
wind is ascertained, than about anything 
else connected with the mountain expedition. 
In measuring the velocity of the wind, one 
of Robinson’s anemometers is used. It is a 
simple piece of mechanism, which is said to 
serve its purpose better than anything else 
ever invented. A description of it may in- 
terest those who have not seen it. Four 
hemispherical cups are attached to the ends 
of four little bars, which cross each other at 
right angles. These bars are attached in the 
centre to‘a vertical shaft, which is connected 
A sys- 


tem of wheels carried by this screw, commu- 
nicates motion toa dial plate, upon which 
two pointers or indexes mark the progress 
made in} degress, each degree representing a 


certain number of revolutions, and conse- 
quently a given rate of velocity of the mov- 
ing power. Generally in observatories the 
instrument is fixed in position, but on Mount 
Washington this is impracticable, and be- 
sides, it would become encrusted with frost 
and ice in a short time. The mode of “ tak- 
ing an observation” is to expose the instru- 
ment, by holding it in the hands when the 
winds blows freely, for a certain number of 
minutes, which is taken as the basis of cal- 
culation for the full hour. If the wind 
comes in sudden gusts, three or five minutes’ 
time will give the average velocity. With a 
very high wind “taking an observation ” in 
this manner is no boy’s play. What we call 
a very high wind—a gale in fact—below, is 
no more than forty miles or so an hour. On 
Mount Washington the average velocity in 
winter is estimated at 45 miles, while it has 
several times blown at the rate of one hun- 
dredmilesan hour. The velocity has once been 
measured this winter while it was blowing 
at ninety-two miles an hour, and Mr. Clough 
succeeded in measuring it on Moosilauke, 
once last year, when the terrible rate of 
ninety-seven aud one-half miles an hour was 
indicated. When the wind approaches 
ninety or one hundred miles an hour, or even 
eighty miles an hour, it is unsafe to venture 
out of doors, for the force might be blown 
away bodily. If the buildings at the summit 
were not constructed in the strongest possi- 
ble manner, they would long ago have been 
destroyed,: for no ordinary structure would 
stand a moment agaiust such blasts. The 
depot, like the other buildings, is chained se- 
curely to the rocks. 

Our stay on the mountain was extended to 
four days. For three whole days the summit 
was enwrapped in clouds which would not 
permit us to see off. Some of the time we 
were enabled to ramble about the summit and 
to clamber upon the roof of the Tip-Top 
House, but for the greater part of two days 
the wind was too severe to admit of much out- 
door exercise. We had left our homes on the 
very day the despatch was received detailing 
the terrible experiences of the morning of Feb- 
ruary 5th, when the thermometer descended to 
59 degrees below zero, and the wind reached 
a velocity of one hundred miles an hour, and 
some of our friends had endeavored to dis- 
suade us from our purpose in view of such 3 
state of things, but to no purpose. We went 
upon the principle that what man had done, 
man could do—and we accordingly did it. 

Our visit was well-timed, for we chanced 
to experience all kinds of weather, all kinds 
of temperature, and all states of commotion 
in the atmosphere. The changes at the sum- 
mit are sometimes very sudden. The ther- 
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mometer on one day was up to 32 deg., and 
the second morning was down to minus 21 
deg.—a difference of 53 deg. A still greater 
change than this occurred a few days previ- 
ous. On the third night of our stay we had 
a genuine gale, such as man probably never 
experienced, except on Mount Washington. 
The wind, which was blowing at the rate of 
eighty eight miles an hour, at seven o’clock 
P. M., increased in fury soon after that time. 
The building creaked, groaned and trembled 
in tbe fierce blasts like a reed in the wind. 
The walls vould be seen to move before the 
rude assaults, and everything movable was 
set in motion. Without, the tempest roared 
and thundered like the ocean upon a rocky 
coast, and an incessant clatter was kept up 
by the continuous pelting of the side of the 
building with fragments of ice and dislodged 
frost-work. At times it seemed as if the 
sides of the building would be crushed in. 
It wasa fearful right, but far less so than 
some others the party have experienced. A 
little before midnight the gale abated some- 
what, but it still continued to blow with 
great force, and at seven o’clock the next 
morning sixty-six miles an hour was marked, 
while the thermometer was down to twenty- 
one degrees below zero. 

After three continuous days of cloudy 
weather the misty curtain was lifted, and, we 
could gaze upon the wondrous scene which 
had been so long withheld from us. The pure 
winter atmosphere imparts great distinctness 
to every object. The greater part of New 
Hampshire and Maine seemed at our feet. 
Our range of vision encompassed a vast ex- 
panse, and included all the mountain peaks 
from Wachusett in Massachusetts to the sum- 
mits along the St. Lawrence. Ina morning 
view 2 long stretch of the ocean near Port- 
land was plainly visible. The adjacent moun- 
tains appeared nearer than ever, and every 
gorge and ravine were plainly shown by the 
accumulated snows bordered by their rocky 
sides. Mount Katahdin afar off in Maine, 
was almost as plainly visible as Lafayette 
and Moosilauke are in summer. It was a 
glorious view, worth all the toil, trouble and 
danger which might be undergone to obtain 
it.—Evening Bulletin. 





“Or all the blessings that gladden our 
earthly pilgrimage, sympathy is the sweetest ; 
of all the gifts of God, a friend is the chief. 
The man of science has his associate; the man 
of crime his accomplice; the man of pleasure 
his companion ; and in all these there is sym- 
pathy, but not friendship : that comprehends 
an enduring affection resting on sympathy ; it 
cannot endure if built on the things that are 
passing away, or that shall be burned up.” 


WEARINESS 


O little feet ! that such long years 
Must wander on through hopes and fears ; 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load; 
I, nearer to the wayside inn 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 
Am weary, thioking of your road! 


O little hands! that weak or strong, 
Have still to serve or rule so long, 
Have still so long to give or ask ; 
I, who so much with book and pen 
Have toiled among my fellow-men, 
Am weary, thinking of your task. 


O little hearts ! that throb and beat 
With such impatient feverish heat, 
Such limitless and strong desires ; 
Mine, that so long has glowed and burned 
With passions iuto ashes turned, 
Now covers and conceals its fires. 


O little souls ! as pure and white, 
As crystalline as rays of light Pies 
Direct from heaven, their source divine ; 
Refracted through the mists of years, 
How red my setting sun appears, 
flow lurid looks this soul of mine ! 
—Longfellow. 


~ -+ eo 
GIVE. 
BY ADELAIDE A. PROCTOR. 


See the rivers flowing 
Downward to the sea, 

Pouring 21 their treasures 
Bourtiful and free— 

Yet to help the r giving 
Bidden sprivgs arise ; 

Or, if need bs, showers 
Feed them from the skies. 


Watch the priacely flowers 
Their rich fragrance spread, 

Load the air with perfum~-s 
From their beauty shed— 

Yet their lavish spendiag 
Leaves them not in dearth, 

With fresh life replenished 
By their mother earth. 


Give thy heart's best treasures ; 
From fair nature learn ; 

Give thy love—and ask not, 
Wuit not a return, 

And the more thou spendest 
From tay little store, 

With a double bounty, 
God will give thee more. 


_ te 
THE FLIGH’ OF THE BIRDS. 


O wise little birds! how do you know 
The way to go 
Southward and northward, to and fro? 


Far up in tha ether piped they: 
‘* We but obey 
One who calleth us far away. 


‘* He calleth and calleth year by year, 
Now there, now here; 
Ever He maketh the way appear.” 


Dear little birds! He caileth me 
Who calleth ye ;— 
Would that I might as trust'ng be. 
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HOME LETTERS. 

Alas, it is only too easy a dozen times a 
week, and in every variety of circumstance, 
to be selfish, unsociable, or indolent. It is 
selfish not to be willing to put ourselves out 
of the way to help and gratity those who are 
willing enough to help and gratify us, and 
who, when they write to us, of course expect 
us to answer them. It is unsocial never to 
dare to interchange a single idea with rela- 
tives, or neighbors, or friends. It is indolence 
that refuses the expenditure of a little time 
and trouble to remind distant kinsfolk that 
we still feel we belong to each other, and that 


we think it worth while to be at the pains of 


a letter, though we may have nothing very 
special to say. The secret of it all is to have 
a kind heart, and to be willing to- please. 
Often the busiest men are those who contrive 
most opportunities for friendly letter-writing. 
Their paper may be small, their hand- writing 
large, their words few, and under some cir- 
cumstances these are legitimate devices, with- 
out which they could not continue to write at 
all; but some men’s short letters are worth 
more than other men’s long ones; and those 
who remember Bishop Villier’s short notes 
will have often felt as if his own magical 
smile shone out through them, as with the 
warmth and brightness of summer. Have 
you a sick sister, whose lonely life has but 
few bright clouds in it? Now and then make 
her feel that she is not utterly forgotten by 
the friend and companion of her happy child- 
hood. Is there an old acquaintance whom 
you seldom see, but whom you ought not to 
forget ; who knew and loved you when you 
were both children together, and who still 
prizes your friendship, though it is of little 
use to him? Now and then write to him. 
“Thine own friend, and thy father’s friend 
forsake not.” Is therea servant, retired from 
your service, who has nursed your children, 
been a kind and true friend to you in sad and 
dark hours, who is growing old, as you your- 
self some day will grow old, with few changes 
in a dull life, and few pleasures in a poor 
one? Occasionally send a message to that 
dear though humble friend, if not always in 
your own hand, at any rate, by your wife or 
child. It will stir thoughts of slumbering 
happiness in a kind heart that has loved you 
with a love as good as a rich man’s love, 
and served you with a service that no 
mere wages could repay. Or have you aged 
parents, living far away, it may be, in some 
remote home, whose monotonous and ever- 
shortening life is never so pleasantly broken 
as by news of you ; whose midnight thoughts 
and noonday musings are ever full of you; 


who grow young and brave in the thought of 


yotr success, and whose; constant prayers 





have much more todo with it than you know 
of? Never let them feel that you are too 
busy to think of them, or too important to 
care for them. Visit them when you can; 
you will not have them much longer; but 
regularly make time to write—Sunday Maga- 
sine. 
TWO THINGS TO REMEMBER. 

We earnestly call the attention of our 
readers to two things of the utmost impor- 
tance. Recent examinations of prison re- 
ports show that of seventeen thousand crim. 
inals in the penitentiaries of the different 
States, in 1868, 97 per cent. had never learned 
a trade; 28 per cent. could not read ; 28 per 
cent. were foreigners, and 22 per cent. were 
under age. 

Of those confined in the common jails of 
the State of New York, in 1864, 72 per cent. 
had not learned a trade; 49 per cent. were 
left orphans before they were fifteen years of 
age; 50 per cent were foreigners; 32 per 
cent. could not read ; and 50 per cent. admit- 
ted that they had frequented grogshops and 
worse places, and used liquor and tobacco. 
Of 2,120 criminals who have been under the 
care of Mr. Byers, chaplain in the Ohio peni- 
tentiaries, 74 per cent. had never learned a 
trade ; 64 per cent. could barely read, and 14 
per cent. did not know their letters. In 
Upper Canada, the report of the Provincial 
Penitentiary mentions drunkenness as one of 
the two chief causes of crime. Of 47,315 
persons confined in the New York city pris- 
ons, in 1867, 31,298 confessed that they were 
intemperate. 

These figures show that the two chief causes 
of crime are the lack of steady occupation 
and dram-drinking. Here, then, we have 
facts for the basis of our action. If we would 
diminish crime, we must train the young to 
some definite occupation, and teach them to 
shun the intoxicating glass. In relation to 
the first, there is an increasing disinclination 
on the part of American lads to become farm- 


ers and mechanics. They seek a more “gen- \ 


tlemanly” employment, and rush to the cities 
with the purpose of getting their living by 
their wits. Hence our towns and cities are 
crowded with a shiftless class who live from 
hand to mouth, and as they are often in se- 
vere straits, they begin to gamble, cheat, forge 
or steal. From these, as we see above, come 
the prison recruits. 

Now, in the question of a choice of profession 
or calling for the young, reference, of course, 
must be had to fitness. All are not fitted for 
professions, or mercantile life. There is a 
large number of lads who have no decided 
bent. These now rush into stores. The con- 
sequence is that these places are overcrowded. 


¥ 











Now it would be a blessing to these and a 
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| fluence. If every thought be pure and right, 


benefit to society, if a large proportion of | the soul will be bright and lovely, and will 
them would become farmers and mechanics. | sparkle with happiness: but if there be many 


A steady employment of itself is a good dis- 
cipline. Then when a trade is learned the 
young man has the means of independent 
living. By working steadily at one thing he 
acquires habits of industry and patient labor. 
Continued occupation keeps him from many 
of those temptations which beset those who 
seek a more precarious means of earning 
their bread. The farmer and mechanic are 
not found in so large numbers as these in 
our jails and prisons. Parents, heed these 
facts. Do you care for the future of your 
children? Encourage them, if they have not 
a decided fitness for a special calling, to be- 
come farmers and mechanics. 

Now for the second fact. Side by side 
with idleness sits rum. This lures to crime, 
and fills our prisons. And yet how few 
parents make it a point to impress their child- 
ren with this fact and train them in temper- 
ate habits. Many a father—and mother, too 
—have made their sons drunkards by neglect 
of duty. True, this has been through thought- 
lessness rather than by design. Still it has 
been done. It may be you are now doing 
this very thing. If you fail to impress your 
son by your example as well as by positive 
precept with the consequences of intemper- 
ance, and encourage him to drink by the use 
of intoxicating liquors, you are training him 
to be a drunkard. After he has formed the 
habit it will be hard to break off. A com- 
paratively small number dothis. Hence the 
importance of planting ourselves early on the 
principle of total abstinence. Train your 
children to touch not, taste not. 

Here, then, are two things which every 
parent should remember. Let your son have 
a trade, or some permanent occupation in 
which he is educated. Train him in total 
abstinence. Then the chances will be that 
he will become a good citizen, to say nothing 
of higher moral considerations. Neglect to 
do this, let him go forth without any definite 
calling and with the habits of frequent drink- 
ing, and the chances are increased that he 
will be a drunkard and a felon.— Christian 
Register. 

ster 

ForMATION OF CHARACTER.—If you ever 
watched an icicle as it formed, you would 
have noticed how it froze one single drop at a 
time, until it was a foot long or more. If the 
water was clean, the icicle remained clear, 
and sparkled brightly in the sun; but if the 
water was slightly muddy, the icicle looked 
foul, and its rare beauty was spoiled. 

Just so our characters are formed. One 
little thought or feeling at a time adds its in- 








thoughts or feelings impure and wrong, the 
mind will be soiled, the character depraved 
and darkened, and there will be final deform- 
ity and wretchedness. How important, then, 
that we should be on our guard against every 
evil impulse and desire, and “ hearken not to 
the voice of the wicked.” 


WILL HE SUCCEED ? 


In nine cases out of ten, no man’s life will 
be a success if he does not bear burdens in 
his childhood. If the fondness or the vanity 
of father or mother have kept him from hard 
work; if another always helped him out at 
the end of his row; if, instead of taking his 
turn at pitching off, he mowed away all the 
time—in short, if what was light always fell to 
him, and what was heavy about the same work 
to some one else ; if he has been permitted to 
shirk until shirking has become a habit— 
unless a miracle is wrought, his life will be a 
failure, and the blame will not be half so 
much his as that of weak, foolish parents. 

On the other hand, if a boy has been 
brought up to do his part, never allowed to 
shirk any legitimate responsibility, or to 
dodge work, whether or not it made his heart 
ache, or soiled his hands—until bearing 
heavy burdens becomes a matter of pride, 
the heavy end of the wool his choice—pa- 
rents, as they bid him good-bye, may dismiss 
their fears. His life will not be a business 
failure. The elements of success are his, and 
at some time and in some way the world will 
recognize his capacity. 

Take another point. Money is the object 
of the world’s pursuit. It is a legitimate ob- 
ject. It gives bread and clothing, and homes 
and comfort. The world has not judged 
wholly unwisely when it has made the posi- 
tion a man occupies to hinge comparatively 
more or less on his ability to earn money, 
and somewhat upon the amount of his posses- 
sions. If he is miserably poor it argues 
either some defect in his expenditures, or a 
lack of fitness to cope with men in the great 
battle for gold. 

When a country-bred boy leaves home it 
is generally to enter npon some business, the 
end of which is to acquire property, and he 
will succeed just in proportion as he has been 
made to earn and save in his childhood. 

If all the money he has had has come of 
planting a little patch in the spring, and 
selling its products after weary months of 
watching and toil in the fall, or from killing 
woodchucks at six cents a head, or from trap- 
ping muskrats and selling their skins for a 
shilling; setting snares in the fall for game, 
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and walking miles to see them in the morn-| think it lasts as long and costs much less 
ing, before the old folks were up; husking | than the latter. By mixing yellow ochre we 
corn for a neighbor moonlight evenings, at | can have achestnut-brown shade; with lamp- 
two cents a bushel ; working out an occasion- | black or Venetian red the color, either light 
al day that hard work at home has made pos- | or dark, may be varied to suit the taste. 
sible—he is good to make his pile in the | White lead shaded with burnt umber or some 
world. other brown will cost much more, if there is 
On the contrary, if the boy never earned a| much required, and will not last any longer. 
dollar; if parents and friends always kept | It is essential to success that we procure pure 
him in spending money—pennies to buy can- | articles, from reliable manufacturers, as it 
dies and fishhooks, and satisfy his imagined | will cost as much time and labor to put on 
wants—and he has grown to manhood in the | adulterated paint as the best. Eac’: color, if 
expectancy that the world will generally treat | not ground in oil, should be mixed separately 
him with similar consideration, he will al-| before being incorporated with the lead. 
ways be a make shiit ; and the fault is not so J. H. 
much his as that of those about him, who astneeienmeaenanne 
never made the boy depend upon himself—| Awnp perfect the day shall be, when it is of 
did not make him wait six months to get|all men understood that the beauty of holi- 
money to replace a lost jackknife. ness must be in labor as well as in rest. Nay! 
Every one has to rough it at one time or | more, if it may be, in labor; in our strength, 
another. If the roughing comes in boyhood, | rather than in our weakness; and in the 
it does good ; if later, when habits are formed, | choice of what we shall work for through the 
it is equally tough, but not being educational, | six days, and may know to be good at their 
is generally useless. And the question wheth- | evening time, than in the choice of what we 
er a young man will succeed in making money | pray for on the seventh, of reward or repose. 
or not depends not upon where he goes or| With the multitude that keep holy day, we 
what he does, but upon his willingness to do | may, perhaps, sometimes vainly have gone up 
“his part,” aud upon his having earned |to the house of the Lord, and vainly there 
money, and so gained a knowledge of its | asked for what we fancied would be mercy ; 
worth. Not a little of this valuable experi- | but for the few who labor as their Lord would 
ence and knowledge the country .boy gets on | have them, the mercy needs no seeking, and 
the old farm, under the tutelage of old pa- | their wide home no hallowing. Surely good- 
rents shrewd enough to see the end from the | ness and mercy shall follow them, all the days 
beginning, and to make the labor and grief| of their life; and they shall dwell in the 
of children contribute to the success of subse- | house of the Lord,—Fror EVER.—Ruskin. 
quent life—/earth and Lome. <0» 
“ <aiiiiliticioe: Selected. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. CHILDREN. 


TO MAKE A PRETTY DRAB PAINT. We are all well aware of the influence of 
There is sometimes a necessity to do our | the world; we know how strongly it engages 
own work, and it is often a great pleasure to | our thoughts, and debases the springs of our 
be able to do it. Householders frequently | actions; we all know how important it is to 
wish to paint their buildings, and have the | have the spirits of our mind renewed, and the 
time to spare, but employ some painter and |rust that gathers over them cleared away. 
have to wait his convenience, Weare farm-|QOne of the principal advantages, perhaps, 
ers, but have for many years done all our | which arises from the possession of children 
painting. The coler of our house being ad- | is, that in their society the simplicity of our 
mired, we thought it might be useful to some | nature is constantly recalled to our view ; and 
others to give the ingredients used. that, when we return from the cares and 
To every 100 lbs. of pure white lead add 2 | thoughts of the world into our domestic cir- 
lbs. of yellow ochre, 4 lb. of Vandyke brown, | cle, we behold beings whose happiness springs 
} lb. of Indian red, } lb. of chrome yellow. | from no false estimates of worldly good, but 
After being thoroughly incorporated with oil, | from the benevolent instincts of nature. The 
try the color on a board to see if it suits, as | same moral advantage is often derived, in a 
the strength of these materials may not al-| greater degree, from the memory of those 
ways be the same. Burnt umber may be| children who have left us. Their simple 
substituted for Vandyke brown. By varying | characters dwell upon our minds with a deep- 
the quantities of these we can easily make any | er impression ; their least actions return to 
shade of drab we wish. If it is desirable to | our thoughts with more force than if we had 
shade the doors and windows, we have found | it still in our power to ‘witness them; and 
Blake’s brown a durable paint, and when used | they return to us clothed in that saintly garb 
as a base instead of white lead, or zinc, we| which belongs to the possessors of a higher 
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existence. We feel that there is now a link 
connecting us with a purer and better scene 
of being ; that a part of ourselves has gone 
before us into the bosom of God ; and that 
the same happy creatures which here on 
earth showed us the simple sources from which 
happiness springs, now draw us by their in- 
fluence to the graces and beatitudes of 
eternity. 
seca 
TRIFLES. 
The griefs that fall to every share, 
The heavier sorrows that life brings, 
The heart can nerve itself to bear ; 
Great sorrows are half-holy things. 
But for the ills each hour must make, 
The cares with every day renewed, 
It seems scarce worth the while to take 
Such little things with fortitude. 
And he before whose wakened might 
The strongest enemy must fall, 
Is overcome by foes so slight, 
He scorns to hold them foes at all. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC., 
SECOND MONTH. 





| 1870. | 1871. 
Rain during some portion of| 
CU De WOON scsds sick .c0c0k 4 days. 8 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day... so = 


Snow, including 'very sight 
falls, . sects eons 2 = ae 
| 





Cloudy, ‘without storms ..... A. eee ee 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted) 9 ‘ .”™ 
= 28 § 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
RTC. —_ | —-— 
1870. | 1871 


Mean temperature of 21) | 

mo., per Penna. Hospital,|34.93 deg. 33.93 deg. 
Highest point attained during 

MAONEN ....00006000 sae i sani 60.00 ‘* 60.00 ‘* 
Lowest do. do. do.|12.00 “ | 7.50 
Rat during the month, do.| 2.53in. | 3.08 in. 
Deatus during the month, | 
| 





being for 4 current weeks 
for each year ........ aseceenes -| 1348 
Average of the mean temperature of 2d| 
month for the past eighty two years....|30.79 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that| 
entire period, (1857) .......0.secceesceeees ‘41.03 ** 
Lowest mean of temperature during that| 
entire period, (1815, 1836, 1838),... vee | 24. 00 * 
WINTER TEMPERATURES. 
Mean temperature of the three winter| 
months of 1869 and 1870...-.....--sess0+ 37.75“ 
Mean do do do 1870 and 187133.58 ‘* 
Average of the winter temperatures for) 
the past eighty-one Years.......00.-seeeeees 31.50 ** 
Highest winter mean occ curring during) 
that entire period,1827. 28 and 1850. 51, |38. _— 
Lowest do do 1814-15 and 1835-3626.66 ‘ 





COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1870. 1871. 

First month, 4.07 inch. 3.46 inch 

Second month, 2.53 * 3.08 ** 
Totals, 6.60 * 6.54 “ 




















The above exhibit shows, for the month, a varia- 
tion of only one degree from the temperature of last 
year—the mazimum point being exactly the same, 
while the minimum was four and one half degrees 
lower. As compared, however, with the average 
of the means for eighty-three years, it was more 
than three degrees higher. The winter temperature 
the present season erceeded the last by over four 
degrees, and the eighty-two years average about 
two degrees. The rain fall this year, as compared 
with last, is nearly equal, while there has been a 
gratifying decrease in the deaths of 1181. 

In reference to snows we add the following memo- 
randa : 

Ist mo. 8th—Commenced snowing about 11 A. M., 
continuing all the remainder of the day and even- 
ing, making excellent sleighing. 

1st mo. 234—More snow, making good sleighing, 
lasting about two days. Renewed again by the 
storm of the 26th, which is said to have been the 
heaviest fall of snow in Philadelphia for fourteen 
years past. The sleighing lasted in the city until 
the 3lst, when a heavy rain storm set in. 

The record at the Pennsylvania Hospital gives 
the level of this snow at six inches. Had it not 
been for the warm rain the sleighing would proba- 
bly have lasted several days. Evenat the pres- 
ent moment of writing large heaps of snow are to 
be seen in our streets all over the city. 


Our esteemed friend George 8. Truman, of the 
Santee Indian Agency, Nebraska, has furnished the 
writer with a full and comprehensive account of the 
state of the thermometer, direction of the wind, 
&ec., from observations taken three times a day 
during the first two winter months, from which the 
following quotations are made, for the purpeze of 
showing that they, like ourselves, are subjected to 
sudden and severe changes of weather as well as 
the intense cold sometimes experienced—the word 
zero to be supplied as an ellipsis to the words 
‘* above’ and ‘* below”’: 


TWELFTH MONTH. 


6 A. M. 12 M. 6 P. M. 
19, 16 above. 15 above. 9 above. 
20, te a zero. 
21, 8 below. oe 8 below. 
22, 13 ¢« gs “« 6 ** 
23, a « 7 below. a 
24, w@ * 23 above. 21 <bove. 
25, 5 above. . « 3 ¢ 
FIRST MONTH. F 
6 A. M. 12 M. 6 P.M. 
9, 32 above. 53 above. 47 above. 
10, — * a * a ? 
ll, 7 ec G «é 1 “ce 
12, 3 below. zero. 4 below. 
13, _ * 1 above. +t 
25, 17 above. a * 29 above. 
26, = =— + | i 
31, 7 “ce 40 “ce 35 “ce 


From our clippings we select the following as 
possessing some interest : 

Storm or Jayuary 17.—‘‘ Our dispatches give in- 
formation of a terrible storm in the southwest. In 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and Mississippi it raged with 
great fury, and from New Orleans we have a tele- 
graph stating thata heavy rain and wind storm 
passed over that city on Friday night, umroofing 
houses, uprooting trees and doing considerable 
damage otherwise. The loss at Helena is estimated 
at $75,000 to $100,000.” 

Another item states : 
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*- In 1816 the forest tracks of Pennsylvania bor- | dency to split into flakes, and thus expose a larger 


dered close upon the city of Philadelphia. At that 
time, says the Builder, the Delaware river, a mile 
wide, was often frozen in a single night. The for- 
ests having now receded to a distance of thirty 
miles, the thermometer at Philadelphia is rarely 
down to zero, the river is hardly ever frozen, and 
the snow lies on the ground but a short time. 
There is no doubt that the destruction of the for 
ests of a country usually results in an increase of 
the average temperature, and when excessive, in 
general aridity. 

DISAPPEARANCE OF AN Istanp.—A large island is 
missing. Captain Plock, of the bark Adolphe, 
bound from Iquique to London, states that while 
passing the New Hebrides Islands, he discovered 
that Aurora Island had entirely disappeared,and no 
trace of it was to be seen on the face of the ocean 
where it was before situated. What makes this 
occurrence more deplorable, says the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, is that Aurora was one of the most fertile of 
the group of islands of which it formed a member. 
It was last seen in latitude 15.2 S., longitude 168.25 
E.; it is described as having been about thirty-six 
toiles in length and upwards of five miles in breadth. 
Any information respecting it will be thankfully 
received, and it becomes a question whether a re- 
ward should not be offered for its recovery. If 
large islands take to disappearing in this fashion 
we shall soon cease to congratulate ourselves on 
our “insular positiou.’’ There is, however, this 
consolation—that if England were to disappear, 
like Aurora Island, there would, no doubt, be a 
rigid investigation made into the circumstances by 
the rest of the world. France would miss a useful 
depot for her refugees ; Ireland would suffer from 
ennui with no oue to abuse, and we may be 
sure that, unless we had previously settled the Ala- 
bama claims, America would never rest until she 
had fished us up again. J. M. Extis. 

Philadelphia, Second month 2, 1871. 

IF we would have powerful minds, we must 
think; if we would have faithful hearts, we 
must love; if we would have strong muscles, 
we must labor. These include all that is 


valuable in life. 
ITEMS. 
Tue term basalt is applied to certain rocks which 
have evidently been thrown to the surface of the 
earth in a molten condition; and, where the mol- 
ten material has come in contact with other rocks, 
the latter often show signs of change owing to the 
heat. Dr. Von Labaulx, of Germany, in studying 
the relations of basalt to coalseams, has shown 
that next to the basalt the seams are decidedly an- 
thracitic, while as the distance of the seams from 
the basalt increases the coal is less and less of the 
hard kind. To make a practical experiment iu the 
direction thus indicated, he subjected some lignite 
to the action of molten slag from a furnace. The 
result was to produce a coal simi'ar to that in con- 
tact with basalt; showing how the change from 
soft to hard coal is produced. Hard coal is only 
fotind in the region of eruptive rocks, while as we 
go west from the Alleghanies into the level lime- 
stone of Indiana and Illinois, we have only soft 
coal. 
#3Tue Journa’ of Applied Science remarks that it 
is found that crystals of artificial ice are essentially 
different from those of natural ice, the former be- 
ing much more solid, while the latter, from its ten- 








surface to the atmosphere, is far less durable. 
Fish-buyers, therefore, estimate that thirty per 
cent. less of artificial than of natural ice suffices to 
preserve an equal quantity of fish in an equally 
good condition. 


Open an oyster, retain the liquor iu the lower or 
deep shell, and, if viewed through a microscope, it 
will be found to contain maltitudes of small oys- 
ters, covered with shells, and swimming nimbly 
about—one hundred and twenty of which extend 
but one inch. Besides these young oysters, the 
liquor contains a variety of animalcules, and myr- 
iads of three distinct species of worms. Sometimes 
their light represents a bluish star about the cen- 
tre of the she!l, which will be beautifully luminous 
in a dark room.—Journal of Microscopy. 


EARTHQUAKES.—An interesting com nunication 
has recently appeared in the Boston Journal, giving 
the dates of the earthquakes that have occurred 
within the last two years. The writer says, that 
of great and terribly destructive earthquakes only 
one each year have been registered as happening 
from 1800 to 1865. In 1867 and 1868, no less than 
eleven disastrous earthquakes, involving the loss 
of one hundred thousand human beiaogs, are re- 
ported. In 1869 and 1870 twenty five serious 
earth quakes occurred, but were not attended with 
as destructive effects as those of the previous two 
years. These facts, it is argued, show tat the 
earth has been passing through a period of terres- 
trial phenomena more remarkable than any which 
has been witnessed by the present generation, and 
that it is by no means certain that the end of the 
earthquake term has been reached. The writer 
states that in the absence of any well established 
theory of the internal structure of the earth, there 
is increasing evidence for regarding favorably the 
generally accepted belief that the earth’s interior 
is a fiery molten mass. This latter theory it is ar- 
gued, is the only one that fairly accounts for all 
the varied phenomena of earthquakes as felt on the 
earth’s surface. The opinion is also advocated that 
the great shocks of 1867 and 1868 were caused by 
the breaking off of immense masses of solid ear h 
from the inner crust, which falling into the boiling 
lava below, agitated it into gigantic throbbiug and 
rolling waves that heaved the outer crust with 
great throbs and throes. 


A Froripa Sprinc.—The Pilatka Herald thus de- 
scribys one of the natural attractions of Florida: 

Silver Spring is one of the greatest curiosities in 
the South. It bursts forth in the midst of the most 
fertile country in the State. It bubbles up in a 
basin near one hundrei feet deep and about an acre 
in extent, and sending from it a deep stream sixty 
to one huudred feet wide, and extending six or eight 
miles to the Ocklawaha river. In the spring itself 
fifty boats may lie at anchor—quite a fleet. The 
spring thus forms a natural inland port, to which 
three steamers now run regular from the St John’s, 
making close coanections with the ovean steamers 
at Pilatki. The clearness of water is truly wonder- 
ful. It seems even more transparent than air; you 
see the bottom, eighty feet below the bottom of 
your boat, the exact form of the smallest pebble, 
the outline and color of the leaf that has sunk, and 
all the prismatic colors of the rainbow are reflected. 
Large fish swim io it, every scale visible and every 
movement distinctly seen. If you go over the spring 
in a boat you will see the fissures in the rocks, 
from which the river pours upward like au inverted 
cataract. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


PAILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTE 18, 1871. 


“DELAWARE MUTUAL  |East Hamburg Friends’ Institute. 


Life Insurance Company, 
BRANCH OF FIG 
N. W. cor. mth and Chestnut Twn, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
GEO. W. STONE, Vice-President, Manager. 


GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorney. 
PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATES. 

All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay- 
ment. 

Books containing rates and full information con- 
verning the Rules and Plans of the Company fur- 
nished or sent to any address upon application to 
the Branch Office. 

EQUITY, ENERGY, ECONOMY. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Joun P. McLear, Epw. Briveuorst, Jr., 


Wutiam Boss, Wu. G. Grssons, 
THoxas D. Wess, Grorce W. Sronz, 
Wiuiam Cansy, Joun V. Ricz, 
Grorce W. Boss, Wuuam H. Swirr, 
Wiuuuam §. Hrxes, Samvug. Bancrort, JR. 


JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 
D. W. MAULL, M. D., Chief Med. Examiner. 
The Company desires to secure the services of 
active men to act as Agents throughout — 
yp 
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~— MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Will be opened for the reception of students on 
Instruction 
For particulars 


the 4th day of First month, 1871. 
thorough, English and classical. 
and circular address DAVID CHANDLER, Supt., 
1-7 tf. Springboro’, 0. 
ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ERCILDOUN, CHESTER CO., PA. 


The Spring and Summer Term of this Institution 
will commence on the 20th of 2d mo. next. Thorough 
and careful instruction is given in every department. 


For : Samples sent by Mail post-paid, or furnished at 


Terms, $85 per session of 20 weeks. 
logue and full particulars address tke Principal, 
128.318 RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr. 


“MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, 7061 Areh St. 


No. 3. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls. 
The Spring Term of this Institute will open 


Fourth month 12th, and continue 12 weeks, ending 
the year Seventh month 4th, 1871. 


Principal—Cuar.es H, Daguneton, A.M. 
Preceptress—Frances DARLINGTON. 
Assistants—Sipney P. STessins, 

Emma J. Nizgs. 


This Indtitution is pleasantly situated in a retired but accessi- 
ble locality, and offers peculiar inducements for those who, vot 
caring to pursue a full College course, yet desire the advantages 
of a liberal education. The officers design to make thoroughness 
a promivent characteristic. 

For further particulars address 


ISAAC BAKER, Sup’t, 

1029 xmo East Hamburg, N, Y. 
JOHN K. WILDMAN, 

No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 


STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCKS, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be 
farnished at the advertised rates. 1015 
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JENKINS & CO,, 
20 YEARS 


In the Exclusive Wholesale 
TEA BUSINESS, 
NOW SUPPLY 


KFAMILIES . 
In the Original Chest, or in quantities of : 
5 POUNDS . 

And upwards at their regular 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 


their Office. 
N. W. COR. NINTH AND MARKET. 


ENTRANCE ON NINTH. 
318 It 
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TAYLOR & JACKSON’S ACADEMY, 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


The success with which we have been rewarded 
in our effort to offer the advantages of our courses 
of thorough study to girls as well as to boys, en- 
ables us to say to the friends of a liberal and 
equal education of the sexer, that we are better pre- 
pared to do well for our patrons than we have ever 
before been, that with the increasing number of our 
students we have added a corresponding number of 
good teachers, and that our successful experience in 
boarding the sexes in separate familics. in company 
with and under the direct control of the principals 
and interested teachers, gives us confidence to in- 
vite our friends to make inquiry and examination 
of our facilities, before determining to send else- 
where. 

Spring Term of three months will open Third 
raonth 13th, 1871. Send for our Catalogue. 

T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, la 
225 MILTON JACKSON, M.S., bp rincipals. 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
No. 140 (old number 132) Third Avenue, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 

NEW YORK. 

The undersigned begs leave to inform you that he 
has received from England a new stock of Friends’ 
goods, at wholesale and retail. Hoping a continu- 
ance of your past favors, I am yours, respectfully, 

HENRY HAUSER, 


No. 140 Third Avenue, 
311.78 B tween 14th and 15th Brs., New York. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
Samuel C, Collins, A.M., Principal. 


A Boarding School for both sexes, pleasantly and 
pot on the Hae one mile from Chappaqua De- 





pot, on the Harlem Railroad, 33 miles from New 
York. ie buildings are new, the rooms tastefully 
furnishéa, lighted by gas and heated with steam ; 
no effort having been spared to render the Institu- 
tion afi attfActive home, and to insure the advance- 
ment of its pupils in their studies. 

The Spring Term of 20 weeks will begin 3d mo. 
6th, 1871. For circulars, &c., address MELLIS 8S. 
TILTON, Chappaqua, West Chester Co., N. Y. 
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PLAIN BONNET AND GAP MAKER, 


No. 8 GAY ST., WESTCHESTER, PA. 
211 41 


T. THORNE, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
No. 50 North Ninth Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


311.63 


~ “‘FHOMAS M. SEEDS, 


HATTER, 


NO. 41 N. SECOND STREET, 
Always on hand, and made to order, a large assort- 
ment of Friends’ Hats, as he makes a specialty of 
that part of the hatting business. 


318.610. 
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STOKES & WOOD. 
700 ARCH STREET, 


Have opened the following lots of goods, to which 
we call especial attention : 
300 yds. Bleached Huck. Towelling, at 14 ¢. 
750 ‘* Russia Crash, good, at 12} ¢. 

60 ‘* Cotton Table Cloth, at 314, worth 50 ec. 
500 “ Shirt Fronts (our own make), from 31 to 60 ¢ 
13 lots Black Alpacas, from 31} to 75 ¢. 

2 ‘* Black Alpaca Poplins, at 50 ¢., worth 75. 

17 ‘* Pure Black Mohairs, from 62} to $1.25. 

5 ‘* Black Mohair Tamise, new and desirable. 
Black Silks, a full line, from $1.50 up. 

Neat Plaid and Striped Silks, from $1.25 up. 


WHITE GOODS. WHITE GOODS. 


Satin Plaid Nainsooks, 20, 25, 28, 31 up to 62 ec. 
Soft finished Cambrics and French Naiusooks. 
Victoria Lawns, Swiss Muslins and Corded Piques. 
India Twill Long Cloth and Linen Lawn. 
Huck. Towels, large assortment, from 10. to $1.25. 
Marseilles Quilts, from $5.00 to $12.00. 
150 ps. Calicoes, Best Makes, at 12}. 

N. B. No trouble to show goods. 

N. B. Samples given cheerfully. 

N. B. Samples sent to all parts of the country. 

N. B. Goods expressed at the shortest notice. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 


7ta & ARCH STREETS, PHILA. 
34 71 


- JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
Is now opening daily 


NEW SPRING GOODS, 


to which the attention of Friends is respectfully in- 
vited. 
New Striped and Plaid French Silks, $1.25. 
Beautiful Silk and Wool Armenias, 75 cts. 
Mode and Dark Brown Canton Cloths. 
Black Silks very cheap, from $1.50 to $3.00. 
Very superior Black Alpacas. 
Glossy Black Mohairs. 
MUSLINS! MUSLINS! MUSLINS ! 
All the leading makes, bought before the advance, 
and selling at low prices. 
Honeycomb & Basket Counterpanes, $1.50 to $1.75. 
Lot of Towels, all Linen, only 10 cts. 
Linen Hdkfs., from 6 cts. upward. 
Please call before purchasing elsewhere. 
ewmrs imf 22571 
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HENRY ALBERTSON & BRO, 
26 8. Second St., Philadelphia, 
Are taking especial pains this Spring to meet the 
needs of their plain trade. They have now open, 


Dark Brown Mohairs, Beautiful 
Good Pongees, just landed, 

Neapolitan Silks, Brown & Steel. 

Fine Black Alpacas and Mohairs. 


The abeve goods being al! of our own ordering, 
we can furnish them by the yard or piece. 

We have also Dark Brown and Steel Dress and 
Bonnet Silk, and the best line of 


BLACK SILKS 


we have ever offered. 311 tfn 








